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CHARACTERISTICS OF GIFTED CHILDREN: TEN YEARS OF RESEARCH 
William K. Durr 


What are gifted children really like? Re- 
search workers conducted many studies dur- 
ing the 1950's to find more definite answers 
to this question. The ever increasing number 
of studies indicates that the final answer has 
not yet been achieved; however, some tenta- 
tive answers are available. 

Terminology continues to plague us. Some 
writers define the gifted by scores on intelli- 
gence tests. After defining them by IQ, how- 
ever, there is no agreement in the level at 
which “‘giftedness’’ begins. Other writers de- 
fine the gifted by scores on achievement 
tests. Here, again, there is no consistent 
cutting point. 

In the studies summarized here, authors 
defined the gifted as those scoring high on 
intelligence tests, achievement tests, or both. 
The researcher's definition is included when 
it is necessary for a full understanding of the 
study. 

All of the studies reported in this summary 
were published in the 1950's and deal with 
the characteristics of gifted elementary 
school children. 


SCHOOL 

Research emphasized the high general 
achievement of children with high intelli- 
gence (19, 22,25, 32, 33). In all reports, the 
average general achievement of children 
with above average IQ's exceeded the aver- 
age general achievement of randomly select- 
ed groups. 

Gifted children generally report favorable 
attitudes toward schoolth one study, 89°% 
reported they liked school and 91% liked 
their teachers (1). In another study, 83% 
were happy in school and 85% thought 
teachers were usually good (11). In the latter 
feport, the attitudes of children with high 
intelligence and those who fell in the aver- 
age range were compared. Although 83% 
of the gifted were happy in school, 92% 
of the average reported themselves in this 
pleasant state. While 85% of the gifted 
thought their teachers were usually good, 
90% of the average students gave this com- 
mendation. The differences were small but 
consistent. In one area the difference was 
more pronounced. The textbooks used were 


approved by 95% of the average students 
but only 75% of the gifted children gave 
approval. 


Four studies reported reading characteris- 
tics of the gifted. One researcher found the 
gifted read more books and make more 
careful selections of those they read (19). An- 
other agreed that the gifted like to read and 
read well, but felt that they frequently make 
trite choices (1). 


There was evidence that many gifted chil- 
dren read before entering school. Twenty- 
seven out of fifty superior readers among 
college freshmen said they had learned to 
read prior to first grade (21). Members of 
their families had taught eighteen of this 
group. 

One study compared the reading abilities 
of bright and dull children of comparable 
mental ages (5). Junior high school students 
with IQ's of approximately 84 were com- 
pared with children in grades three and fou: 
who had similar mental ages and 1Q's of 
116. The younger, bright children demonstrat- 
ed significant superiority in the relatively 
complex reading comprehension abilities. 
However, the two groups were similar in 
word recognition, word meaning, and rate 
when reading. 

The “Durrell Analysis of Reading Difficul- 
ty" provided a comparison of the listening 
comprehension of the above two groups. 
Bliesmer (5) reported that the bright, young 
children were superior to the dull, junior 
high school students in listening comprehen- 
sion. 

Kolstoe (23) conducted a similar study, but 
his conclusion about oral vocabulary differ- 
ed from the preceding one. He compared 
third and fourth graders who had IQ's of 
116 to 130 with eighth and ninth graders 
who had IQ's of 70 to 84. The mental ages 
of the two groups were approximately 
equal. He found a significant difference fav- 
oring the older dull children on the WISC 
subtest of comprehension. He concluded that 
bright children are not superior to their old- 
er, mental age mates in vocabulary. 

Kolstoe also compared his two groups in 
the use of numbers. He found the bright, 
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young children superior on WiSC Digits anc 
a symbol copying test scored for accuracy. 
However, the older, dull students were super 
ior on the WISC Coding, the symbol copying 
test scored for speed, and the PMA subtest, 
Numbers. He felt that these results might in- 
dicate bright students have better rote mem- 
ories and greater concern with accuracy. The 
superiority of the older, dull students could 
be due to the higher level arithmetic instruc- 
tion they had received. 

The understandings gifted children have 
about time and size relationships were ex- 
plored. Gifted children reacted to percep- 
tions regarding size instead of being unduly 
influenced by expectations built-up in prev- 
ious experiences (10). Increased mental ages 
of young children resulted in significant in- 
creases in scores involving concepts of pre- 
sent time, but did not affect scores involving 
past, future, or complex time (12). 

Special ability test scores of gifted chil- 
dren generally indicated superiority for these 
students. Children with in average IQ of 15] 
scored above average on three tests of me- 
chanical ability (31). However, their average 
mechanical ability was not as far above the 
tests’ norms as their average intelligence 
score. These same students scored above av- 
erage in art judgment and capacity for musi- 
cal achievement but not in musical know- 
ledge. 


SOCIAL 


“With whom would you most like to work 
or play?” Research of the 1950's re-examined 
the conclusion that the gifted are chosen 
more often than others when a large group 
of children are asked this question. 


In a study of forty-five thousand children 
in grades four through six, intellectual talent 
was found to be positively related to social 
talent and negatively related to maladjust- 
ment (24). 

The sociometric ratings of high achieving 
students were compared with those of low 
achieving students in a study involving all 
294 children in an elementary school (16). 
The high achieving students were among 
the best liked by their classmates and the 
low achieving students were among the least 
liked in all grades. 


Miller (27) compared one hundred and 
twenty fourth and sixth graders who were 
classified as superior (IQ 120 to 140), typical 
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(IQ 90 to 110), and retarded (IQ 60 to 80). 
The children chose the superior students as 
friends to a significantly higher degree. The 
typical and retarded were next most wanted 
in that order. Although the superior students 
tended to underestimate their own status in 
the group, they were significantly more ac- 
curate in their self estimates than either of 
the other two groups. 


In a study of over eight hundred children, 
but limited to those in kindergarten and 
early elementary, Williams (30) found no 
appreciable differences in intelligence be- 
tween high and low acceptees as determin- 
ed by the “Classroom Social Distance 
Scale.’ The different conclusion reached in 
the study by Williams and the preceding 
three in this section may be due to the dif- 
ferent chronological ages involved or it may 
indicate a necessity for continued re-exami- 
nation of the conclusion that gifted children 
are generally the best liked. 


Although the play behavior differences in 
a group of gifted children is as great or 
greater than the differences in an unselected 
group, the gifted demonstrate extremely 
keer ability to grasp the fundamental tech- 
niques involved in play activities (7). They 
have a marked capacity for understanding 
and following directions and they are more 
resourceful in playing games than other chil- 
dren of the same chronological age. 


PHYSICAL 


Prior to 1950, the belief that mental char- 
acteristics and physical characteristics are 
inversely correlated was soundly discredited. 
Two studies of the physical characteristics of 
gifted reported during the 1950's reaffirmed 
previous findings and two others cast doubt 
on the strength of previous conclusions. 


Studies of health and general physical ap- 
pearance coincided with previous findings. 
Judges who were unaware of the intelli- 
gence levels of students they were iudging, 
rated gifted students superior in physical ap- 
pearance (25). A survey of the health of 
gifted children found that they had signifi- 
cantly fewer childhood diseases than other 
children (20). 

Are children who are above average intel- 
lectually also above average in physical stat- 
ure? Although many studies have answered 
a resounding, ‘Yes,’ to this question, two 
studies of the 1950's found no differences. 
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Hildreth (19) in a limited longitudinal study 
of four boys with high and average intelli- 
gence, found little difference between them 
in height and weight. Klausmeier (22) studied 
fifty-six high achieving and low achieving 
children in grades three and five. Although 
he found a statistically significant difference 
between the high achievers and the low 
achievers in mean mental age, the means 
of height, weight, strength, and carpal ages 
were approximately the same. 


PERSONALITY 

Several reports involving hundreds of chil- 
dren indicated no high degrees of maladjust- 
ment for the gifted. The author of a survey 
of one hundred gifted children concluded 
that they are happy and well adjusted (1). 
Mensh (26) summarized three Rorschach 
studies of four hundred children. He conclud- 
ed that the gifted have a good deal of vari- 
ation in personality pattern, but, as a group, 
they show the make-up of any normal, aver- 
age, healthy group. 

A comparison of one hundred gifted chil- 
dren with over five hundred others in reac- 
tions to the “Rosenzweig Picture Frustration 
Test’ revealed few differences (2). As chrono- 
logical ages went up, all children tended to 
turn aggressions from the environment to 
self. The brighter students reacted much like 
average children in trying to overcome an- 
noyances. 


While these two studies reported no dif- 
ferences between the gifted and randomly 
selected groups, a comparison between chil- 
dren with more markedly contrasting IQ's re- 
vealed significant differences. Lightfoot (25) 
compared forty-eight children who had a 
median IQ of 147 with fifty-six children in 
the same school who had a median !Q of 
88. The bright group was more dominant, 
creative, protective, aggressive, and curious. 
The low group was significantly higher in 
dependence, seclusion, and rejection. 

Ausubel (3) studied the prestige motivation 
of gifted sixth grade students. He concluded 
that prestige motivation can be measured 
and that a general level of competitive aspi- 
ration is determined by general factors of 
personality and organization as well as by 
specific factors of ego involvement. 


HOME ENVIRONMENT 


Children from smaller families and higher 
socio-economic backgrounds are more likely 


to be classified as gifted. These previous 
conclusions have been substantiated by more 
recent research. 


In one study of four hundred and fifty-six 
persons who had been in special classes for 
gifted children, it was found that 21.8% had 
no siblings and 42.6% had one sibling (4). 
Another report from one school showed that 
the average number of siblings for gifted 
children was 1.73 while the average number ~ 
of siblings for all children in the school was 
3.00 (20). 

Although gifted children come from all 
socio-economic levels, two studies called at- 
tention to the positive relationship between 
socio-economic status and giftedness. Barbe 
(4) found that the several hundred gifted 
children he studied tended to have upper 
middle class economic backgrounds. Over 
seventy-seven per cent of the group was from 
the upper five economic tenths. The largést 
group (40.3%) came from homes where the 
occupational level of the father was -profes- 
sional or managerial. 


Heber (18) compared the social status and 
IQ for 97 children in the intermediate 
grades. The correlation between intelligence 
and social status was significant beyond the 
one per cent level. 

Gifted children from high income homes 
were compared with gifted children from low 
income homes in verbal facility as measured 
by selected Rorshach cards (8). Although not 
statistically significant, differences consistent- 
ly favored the high income gifted. 

Brumbaugh (6) explored the vocational 
preferences of four hundred children in the 
Hunter College Elementary School. When 
the children selected the professions of their 
fathers, they aspired to positions a little high- 
er in the same field. Their choices also tend- 
ed to be specific rather than general in the 
professions. 


ACHIEVEMENT DIFFERENCES 

Most studies of high achieving and low 
achieving gifted students deal with samples 
chosen from high schools or colleges. A few, 
however, deal with elementary school chil- 
dren. 

Walsh (29) used the Driscoll Playkit to 
make an intensive study of twenty low 
achieving and twenty adequately achieving 
second, third, fourth, and fifth grade boys 
with an average IQ of 130. Four compari- 
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sons resulted in significant differences. Low 
achievers depicted the boy doll as restricted, 
hemmed in, and helpless, while adequate 
achievers depicted it as free to make choices 
and initiate activities. Low achievers had the 
boy doll repressing emotions while adequate 
achievers had it communicating its emotions 
to the parent dolls. Low achievers portrayed 
the. boy doll as punished, criticized, rejected, 
or isolated while adequate achievers indi- 
cate a feeling of belongingness in relation 
to the parents. Low achievers showed the 
boy doll acting defensively while adequate 
achievers showed it in constructive, pur- 
posive, and resourceful activities. 


Although the preceding study indicates 
that high achieving gifted depict a healthier 
home atmosphere than low achieving gifted, 
Haggard (17) did not reach the same con- 
clusions in a longitudinal study. He studied 
seventy-six gifted children from grades three 
through seven in the Laboratory School at 
the University of Chicago. In third grade, the 
high general achievers got along better than 
low achievers with parents, teachers, and 
peers. However, the high achievers saw par- 
ents as over-protective, pressuring for 
achievement, and lacking in emotional 
warmth. The high achievers were described 
as sensitive to socialization pressures, tense, 
aggressive, and persistent. By grade seven, 
the high general achievers had strong an- 
tagonistic attitudes toward adults. They 
showed a marked increase in anxiety and a 
decrease in intellectual originality and crea- 
tivity. 

In a later elaboration of this intensive, 
longitudinal study, it was reported that chil- 
dren with high intelligence who are high 
achievers are more sensitive and responsive 
to socialization pressures (9). They accept 
adult values, strive to live up to adult ex- 
pectations, and show a higher level of ad- 
justment in the school situation than low 
achievers. Although they display a degree of 
adaptive anxiety, it is not strong enough to 
endanger the integrity of the ego and the 
individual's inner freedom. 


HIGHLY GIFTED 


Are these differences between highly gift- 
ed children and those who deviate above 
average to a lesser degree? Three recent 
reports have dealt with this question. 

Relatively few children with IQ's of 150 
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or over in a highly favorable socio-economic 
and educational community were in serious 
academic, social, or emotional difficulties 
(15). The “Rorshach Test’ indicated that 29%, 
had no personality problems and 49% show- 
ed very minor problems. 

Another report of children with IQ's of 
150 or higher from the same community 
indicated that these children were very well 
accepted by their peers (13, 14). However, 
those children with IQ's of 165 and over 
had more social difficulties than those with 
IQ's from 150 to 165. 27% of the higher iQ 
children were in the lowest sociometric 
quarter while only 5% of those with IQ's 
from 150 to 165 were rated that low. 


Twenty-eight children with IQ's of 170 or 
higher who were obtained through clinics or 
counseling centers in New York City were 
studied to determine isolation as a charac- 
teristic of highly gifted children (28). A study 
of the attitudes of their peers toward these 
children showed that six were rejected, nine- 
teen accepted, and three were popular. 
Twenty-one of these students nearly always 
played alone and six often played alone. 
The author concluded that high intelligence 
alone is not sufficient cause for isolation, but 
it may be a contributing factor. 


SUMMARY 
The research studies summarized here 
were published in the 1950's and reported 
the characteristics of gifted elementary school 
children. 


Children with high intelligence achieve 
above their class norms. They usually report 
favorable attitudes toward school, teachers, 
and textbooks, although their attitudes are 
not as favorable as their less gifted class- 
mates. They read widely and many learn to 
read before entering first grade. 


In two studies comparing bright, young 
children with older, dull children of com- 
parable mental ages, bright children showed 
superiority in the relatively complex reading 
comprehension abilities and work with num- 
bers which was not limited by lack of instruc- 
tional opportunities. The studies disagreed 
on the oral, verbal abilities of the two 
groups. 

Gifted children rank above average in me- 
chanical ability, art judgment, and capacity 
for musical knowledge. However, they do 
not deviate as markedly toward superiority 
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in these special abilities as they do in intelli- 
gence. 

Older gifted children are more likely to be 
wanted as friends by their peers and more 
capable of estimating their own sociometric 
status in a group. However, there is evidence 
that those who deviate most markedly above 
their classmates in intelligence are not ac- 
cepted as well as those who deviate above 
the group average to a lesser degree. There 
also appears to be a need for continued ex- 
amination of the relationship between intelli- 
gence and social acceptance. 


In physical factors, the gifted rank high 
in appearance and low in number of child- 
hood diseases. Although these physical find- 
ings are consistent with previous research, 
two studies reported no superiority for the 
gifted in physical stature. These studies dis- 
agree with research done prior to 1950 and, 
again, indicate the necessity for continued 
research in this area. 

The gifted do not deviate markedly from 
the average in personality patterns and re- 
actions to frustration. However, those with 
high intelligence are significantly superior in 
many desirable personality traits when they 
are compared with children of below aver- 
age intelligence. 

The gifted seem to have fewer siblings 
than the average and, although they come 
from all socio-economic levels, there is a 
positive relationship between socio-economic 
status and giftedness. 

There was some disagreement between 
studies which compared high achieving gift- 
ed children with low achieving gifted chil- 
dren. In one study, the high achievers seem- 
ed to be well adjusted children with healthy 
attitudes toward adults and home. Another 
study indicated that high general achievers 
may not be as well adjusted. Since a great 
deal of research is now taking place in this 
area, a more conclusive comparison of these 
two aroups may be forthcoming soon. 

It is essential that research on the charac- 
teristics o' gifted children contain full descrip- 
tions of all factors which could influence the 
results, For example, studies of the socio- 
economic status of gifted children must de- 
scribe the socio-economic status of the com- 
munity from which they were chosen and 
make comparisons between this community 
and our total population. Differences in 
many such factors can account for differ- 


ences in the results of studies which attempt 
to measure similar characteristics. 


Some of the lines which make up a picture 
of gifted children are relatively sharp and 
clear. It is hoped that the research on the 
gifted which is being done at an every in- 
creasing pace, will sharpen the areas which 
are still hazy. 
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If one must criticize such an excellent vol- 
ume, it might be to note that the selections 
are a little light on specifics of curriculum 
adjustment, on administration, and on guid- 
ance. But here of course, a compiler can use 
only what is available, and the fact is that 
not enough has been written about these 
problems. As one reads the articles, particu- 
larly some of the older classics such as those 
of Terman and Pressey, one realizes what a 
service it is to have this somewhat fugitive 
material in permanent and easily accessible 
form. French has done both education in 
general and special education in particular 
a definite service by collating and preserving 
this interesting and useful compendium of 
research. 
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A STUDY OF PRODUCTIVE NONCONFORMITY' 
Pauline N. Pepinsky 


In the recent and widespread viewing- 
with-alarm of our present state as an “age 
of conformity,”” there is much rhetoric and 
exhortation. Yet we have little empirical in- 
formation about the conditions under which 
nonconformity can mean, not a neurotic self 
preoccupation, nor a kind of conformity in 
reverse, but behavior that is socially con- 
structive. The research that | should like to 
tell you something about is a project now in 
progress—a study of what can be called 
“productive nonconformity’’ — or perhaps 
more precisely— ‘productive independence. ’ 
Although | have only preliminary findings to 
report, | shall at least indicate to you one 
way of trying to learn something about the 
complicated relationship between individual 
behavior and organizational change. 

Since the terms ‘‘nonconformity’ and ‘‘pro- 
ductivity” have been so variously and ambig- 
vously used of late, it is important to make 
clear at once what we mean by them. First 
of all, we define nonconformity as individual 
behavior that, when viewed over time, is in 
both an observed statistical and an inferred 
psychological sense independent of the pre- 
vailing social norms. Secondly, productive 
nonconformity also can be shown to make a 
positive and significant contribution to either 
the task accomplishment of a given group, 
organization, or society, or the task accomp- 
lishment of an individual in a particular so- 
cial setting. It should be emphasized that as 
an alternative to consistent agreement with 
a majority position, we do not have in mind 
the other extreme of consistent rebellion 
against or deviation from a group standard. 
Both kinds of behavior, i.e, ‘positive’ and 
‘negative conformity,’ can be considered as 
conforming, since both are predictable from 
knowledge of the prevailing norm. That is, 
we can predict on the basis of a correlation 
of minus one as accurately as we can from 
a correlation of plus one. The concept of re- 
action formation could account for the evi- 
dence of group influence seen in the be- 
havior of a persistent ‘aginner.’’ Previous ex- 


perimental research on conformity, incident- 
ally, has nearly always assumed that the 
group is wrong and has equated consistent 
opposition to the group with so-called “inde- 
pendence.” 


Instead, we are focusing our inquiry upon 
behavior dictated by such antecedents as the 
individual's own standards and abilities, and 
by the demands and possibilities of the job 
he faces. We do not assume that the majority 
is always wrong, nor that independence is 
necessarily, or even usually, productive. But 
where constructive change and innovation 
occur, our own experiences in everyday life 
as well as the conspicuous anecdotes of his- 
tory suggest that such change can come 
about because some individuals are willing 
and able to stick their necks out, to take the 
accompanying social and personal risks, and 
to stand up for their own convictions. It 
seems to us that in times like ours it is of 
major social and scientific importance to un- 
derstand how productive independence can 
be fostered, how both individual and group 
can survive, Surely, in our educational prac- 
tices there are alternatives to permitting our- 
selves to become conformists to standards set 
for us by the Russian system. 


The present research on productive non- 
conformity began with three informal field 
studies (P. Pepinsky, 1959) the purpose of 
which was to arrive inductively at a set of 
experimentally testable hypotheses about the 
conditions apparently antecedent to produc- 
tive, independent behavior. In a sense we 
started out with nonconforming and produc- 
tive behavior treated as independent vari- 
ables and moved backward in time in a 
search for the events to which such behav- 
iors seemed to lead historically, treating 
those conditions as if they were dependent 
variables. Next, reversing the procedure, we 
shall try experimentally to establish appar- 
ently critical conditions as independent vari- 
ables that will maximize the occurrence of 
nonconformity, productive behavior, treated 


‘This research is being conducied under Contract Nonr-495(15) (NR 170-396) between The Ohio State 
University and the Office of Naval Research. This paper is a condensation of an address given at a symposium 
on Individual Behavior and Organizational Change at the annual convention of the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association in Cleveland, Ohio, on March 24, 1959. 





Dr. Pepinsky is Research Associate for the Personnel Research Board, Ohio State University. 
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now as a dependent variable (e. g., see P. 
Pepinsky, Norton, & H. Pepinsky, in press). 
It should be understood that while the infer- 
ences to be presented here are based on 
observations, their present status is that of 
the documented, but post hoc hunch. 


One of the preliminary studies was con- 
ducted in a private architectural project (re- 
ferred to in H. Pepinsky, 1958) and another, 
in a large research institute. Because your 
own interests are centered predominantly in 
work with students in academic situations, 
this report will be concerned primarily with 
the third study, an exploration of productive 
nonconformity on the campus. 


Two other studies by Edwiges Florence 
(1956a, 1956b) made available to us at the 
outset an empirical definition of the stand- 
ards against which students at the Ohio State 
University judged their peers to be produc- 
tive, or ‘successful.’ With this information as 
a base line, it was possible to identify a con- 
temporary group of students who appeared 
typically to behave in ways that were rela- 
tively independent of those standards, but 
who at the same time were clearly seen by 
their peers as outstandingly successful. By 
happy coincidence | had been serving as 
an adviser to this group, the then active 
chapter of an organization | shall call Senior 
Honor Group (SHG), and had become well 
acquainted with the members over a period 
of six months, close association. A relation- 
ship of mutual trust, established in a natural 
way, greatly facilitated our free and open 
discussion of my problem as well as theirs. 
SHG is a national senior women's honorary 
society, whose new members are selected by 
unanimous vote of the incumbent member- 
ship on the basis of their superior leadership, 
scholarship, and service to the university. In 
the campus society, membership in SHG is a 
recognized badge of productivity. But simul- 
taneous application of all three selection 
criteria also means that the members as a 
group clearly depart from the prestigeful 
local stereotype of the successful student. 


The instrument Florence developed and 
used to obtain her information is described 
elsewhere in detail (Florence, 1956a). In 
brief, her most striking finding was that or- 
ganizational leadership had high prestige in 
the student society, but was seen as unrelat- 
ed to scholastic achievement, which, in turn, 
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had relatively low prestige in the popular 
view and also was negatively correlated 
with “social acceptance." Moreover, the 
more that women students saw themselves 
as ‘‘self reliant,” the less apt they were to 
see themselves as organizational leaders. |n 
the students’ eyes self reliance was seen in- 
stead as associated with “ethical conformity” 
—with being stuffy, stodgy, and self right- 
eous (Florence, 1956b). The concept of serv- 
ice, of active responsibility as citizens of the 
campus community, was a notion largely 
ignored. 

Within SHG, another screening device was 
conjecturally introduced in order to try to se- 
lect for individual interviews women showing 
some variation in independence, assuming 
that all were conspicuously productive. Us- 
ing 24 items that defined the self reliance 
factor of Florence's intstrument, the Student 
Behavior Description (SBD), the members of 
SHG rated each other and themselves on the 
extent to which they believed that behavioral 
description fitted the persons in question. 
Three adult members of the Dean of 
Women's staff similarly rated the same stu- 
dents. Semi-structured, informal interviews, 
each about two hours in length, were con- 
ducted with 10 of the 19 members of SHG. 
The majority of their peers felt that the self 
reliant items described five of these persons 
“almost perfectly" or ‘with considerable ac- 
curacy.’ The remaining five were so describ- 
ed by fewer than half of the other members. 
In all cases except two, the three staff mem- 
bers agreed in considering the 10 students 
highly self reliant. In general, these young 
women rated themselves as being less overt- 
ly self reliant or independent than others re- 
garded them as being. (Perhaps all of us are 
aware of more private individuality or belief 
and opinion than we express publicly). 


My talks with the members of SHG were 
directed at eliciting information about the 
respondents themselves (their backgrounds, 
attitudes, personal values and experiences) 
and also about particular other students 
whom they considered to be individualists, 
but whom they could contrast as relatively 
more or less productive. A persistent effort 
was made to push the student interviewed 
to illustrate general statements by describing 
specific “critical incidents” in her own ex- 
perience or in her observations of others. 
These talks yielded a number of hunches 
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about the influence of personal characteris- 
tics, task variables, and _ social-situational 
conditions, all of which seem to play a part 
in eliciting and reinforcing productive inde- 
pendence. 


We were able to refine and clarify our 
initial hypotheses further by reference to a 
selected set of eight case records from the 
files of the Office of the Dean of Women. A 
member of the University Counseling Center 
staff also provided us with reports on two 
clients whom he had counseled over a period 
of several months. These individual cases 
were selected by these staff persons as being 
students whom they saw—and had reason to 
infer that their fellows also saw—as typically 
nonconforming and nonproductive. 

What then appear to be most conspicious 
differences between relatively productive 


} and nonproductive students, all of whom in 
| various ways depart from the norm? An 


overall impression is that while the less pro- 
ductive students show the effects of adoles- 
cent Sturm und Drang at its worst, the more 
productive individuals are successfully ne- 
gotiating a transition from adolescence into 
responsible adulthood. As a kind of cross 


| validation, it was encouraging to find that 





our inferences are compatible with those of 
studies in which the central problem was to 
define the personal characteristics that dis- 
tinguish independent and effective people 
notably Maslow, 1950, Barron, 1953b, and 
Crutchfield, 1955). For the characteristically 
productive students, independence seems to 
be a function of an internalized, well inte- 
grated set of values, whether verbalized as 
religious, ethical, or social. ‘Ego strength’’ is 
the term that suggests itself (cf. Barron, 
1953a); these students have self control; they 
have developed their inner resources. They 
can be alone without discomfort, but they 
can and do form warm, nonexploitative at- 
tachments to others. They accept some limits 
as inevitable, but their atitude toward au- 
thority is one of critical respect rather than 
of unquestioning servility. They conform to 
the majority view in trivial matters, but 
where they differ on issues they see as im- 
portant, they can maintain their positions 
under pressure. They are, however, willing to 
listen to and consider alternatives; their typi- 
cal set is that nearly any situation is capable 
of constructive restructuring, and they relish 
an exchange of ideas and opinions. Because 


they ‘see both sides,” they sometimes have 
trouble in reaching decisions, but they can 
and do get things done. They regard noncon- 
formity as an end in itself as pointless. 


If | seem to have sketched a picture of an 
implausible ideal, | should like to interject 
that even for SHG this particular group was 
generally considered to be an exceptional 
one. And speaking of organizational change, 
the Dean of Women has commented that if 
this group had been on the campus another 
year, “Everything would have been chang- 
ed!" Within their own group, which was 
highly cohesive, it was apparent that a norm 
did develop that placed a premium upon 
constructive individualism. And, moreover, 
there are continuing indications that actions 
taken by that group may help to modify the 
campus climate. 


In contrast with the relatively autonomous 
behavior of the members of SHG that of the 
non-productive cases seems more often to be 
negative conformity than independence. 
Here, “immaturity” is the term that comes 
first to mind. One of three things seems to 
be happening: (1, there is a rebellion against 
authority, against peer or adult standards 
without the development of an integrated 
personal set of standards to replace them; 
(2) there may be a kind of oscillation, a con- 
fused wavering between one set of values 
and another; or (3) in some instances there 
seems to be an internalization of a set of 
defensive-repressive standards, representing 
an attempt to deny a need for others—a 
kind of affiliative reaction formation. The 
personal standards invoked in all three ways 
are such that they seem to be irrelevant, not 
only to social acceptance and approval per 
se, but also to the accomplishment of socially 
valued task objectives. 


It is significant that these people are not 
below average in academic ability; on the 
contrary, seven out of 10 are at or above 
the 80th percentile on the OSPE (Ohio State 
Psychological Examination). Yet they tend 
either to be quite withdrawn or to be in 
trouble through an uncontrolled acting out 
their difficulties. Some of them seem to be 
arrested at a primitive level of oral self grati- 
fication. (In illustration of this clinical jargon 
is the report that one of these students was 
found ‘‘stealing food from the kitchen" and 
“sitting on the floor eating ice cream out of 
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a two gallon container.") These students are 
socially hostile and self-destructive. They 
seem to have unusual difficulties in relating 
to the opposite sex. They clearly are func- 
tioning below capacity both academically 
and socially, and their self concern precludes 
an active involvement with he problems of 
the community. 


Let us look now for some of the relevant 
antecedents. How does productive indepen- 
dence happen? This is the question we want 
to answer. | shall take time to mention only 
a few of the factors and some of the specu- 
lations most strongly suggested by our pre- 
liminary observations. First of all, there are 
striking differences in the reported histories 
of familial relationships. In the backgrounds 
of the “nonproductive nonconformists” there 
was conspicuous evidence of severe and 
chronic dissension and conflict between par- 
ents and between parents and children. 
Among the SHG members, there were re- 
peated indications of supportive ‘‘indepen- 
dence training” on the part of their parents. 
The parents valued achievement, but en- 
couraged their children to make their own 
decisions and showed confidence in their 
ability to solve their own problems. This 
early parental role has its counterpart in 
later situations. Where independent behavior 
occurs and persists, nearly always (as the 
other two field studies attest)—if you look 
for it—there is another individual who like 
a supportive parent similarly plays the role 
of ‘’sponsor” or “patron.” 


The sponsor is a person or agency who is 
not a member of the peer group, but pos- 
sesses prestige or authority in the same social 
system. He has several significant functions: 
(1) regardless of his own views the sponsor 
encourages the other to express and to test 
his ideas, to think things through for himself; 
(2) he protects the individual from the coun- 
ter reactions of his peers long enough to 
permit him to try out his own notions; (3) 
he at least keeps the structure of the situ- 
ation open enough so that independence can 
occur. This last may be a highly significant 
function, It is, indeed, a real question in our 
heirarchically structured and highly organ- 
ized society whether productive independ- 
ence and considered innovation are possible 
without the support of patrons with power. 
lf productive independence is to develop in 
a student body, it is almost a necessary first 
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condition that college authorities be willing 
to tolerate some expression of individualism 
and some nonconforming behavior. A faculty 
member, a personnel worker, a T-group 
trainer, an upper class counselor who takes 
special interest in a freshman—all or any of 
these can and do play the sponsor role. 


Lest it appear, however, that the students 
in SHG had known only the “sweet smell of 
success," | should like to point out that often 
the strength to be themselves seemed to 
have increased through successfully negoti- 
ated personal crises. These were experiences 
in which the person suffered some severe 
tragedy, dissappointment, or hardship. But 
several aspects of the outcome seemed im- 
portant. The individual had tested her own 
self reliance, and found out the limits of 
what could be gained from dependence 
upon others. She had handled her loss or 
defeat in such a way that she salvaged some 
satisfaction through maintaining her own 
value system and her integrity. At the same 
time she had enhanced her prestige in the 
eyes of her peers, who saw her as a Suffering 
Hero, faced with troubles they couid under- 
stand and could identify as actually or po- 
tentially their own. 

Whether independence will be productive 
seems to depend in part upon two other con- 
ditions. Like the sponsor effect, these vari- 
ables also were noticeably operative in two 
quite different situations, where the behavior 
of male adults, rather than women students, 
was of principal interest. One frequently 
overlooked factor is the nature of the task 
that confronts the individual or the organ- 
ization. Problems that are capable of solu- 
tion in numerous ways, or that permit novel 
solutions, are clearly most apt to elicit pro- 
ductive independence. And it is more likely 
at some phases of work on complex tasks 
than at others that independence will have 
constructive effects. Again, personnel and ad- 
ministrative staff members who themselves 
structure or restructure the academic or 
organizational problems with which students 
deal, do well to remember this positive face! 
of their limit-seeking function. They can én- 
large the opportunities of students to face 
problems with meaningful consequences for 
constructive change in the institutions whose 
present and future belong to them all. Of 
course, even in situations that seem bound 
by precedent and tradition, individua!s like 
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those in the SHG are still prone to question 
and able to revise, where others would ac- 
cept the ready-made solutions as given and 
settled. 


Another highly important factor seems to 
be what might call the strategy of productive 
independence. And certainly, here is one key 
to effective change in groups and organ- 
izations. These are some of the tactics often 
used: 


(1) The individual translates his own ideas 
into the language of relevant others so that 
they can see his contribution as instrumental 
to [or as in minimal conflict with) their own 
ends, 

(2) He states his criticism in a positive and 
constructive way. 

(3) He makes it evident that basically he 


| stands for something that commands the re- 


spect of others in the group. 


(4) He minimizes personal threat to others 
by granting them dignity; he will listen. 

(5) He builds up a “credit rating” (cf. H. 
Pepinsky, 1954) and “buys’’ more freedom 
over a period of time by initial service in 
terms of existing demands and requirements. 
(Hollander, 1958, has independently com- 
mented upon the building up of what he 
calls the individual's “idiosyncracy credits.’) 

(6) He focuses upon the job to be done, 
not on “personalities,’ nor on acquiring 
status as an end in itself. 


(7) He takes into account matters of tim- 
ing; he is able to delay response as well 
as to act. 

To the cynical, this set of behaviors will 
seem to be simply an operational definition 
of the ‘smart operator.’ Indeed, as Machia- 
velli would agree, here are time-tested ways 


in which individuals can and do “beat the 


system." It does not follow, however, that 
these strategies must serve the ends of self 
aggrandizement and the acquisition of pow- 
er. They can be employed as well toward 
objectives of mutual benefit to individual 
and organization. 

In many substantive and structural respects 
the people, problems, and organizations sur- 
veyed in the three field studies were quite 
diverse, if equally complicated. Yet in all 
three the importance of the conditions | 
have described was manifest: (1) the history 
and characteristics of the person, (2) the 


characteristics of the individual or group 
task, (3) the individual's mode of operation 
in the situation, and (4) particular social- 
situational conditions, of which the apparent 
effect of the sponsor or patron is a recurring 
illustration. In addition, we, as investigators, 
must recognize the effects of tie contempo- 
rary Ortgeist and Zeitgeist, which provoke 
the questions we ask at this time, which give 
us ready access to the individual and his 
predicament, and which may significantly 
influence the very behavior under study. 


A tentative general proposition that has 
emerged from the preliminary studies may be 
stated as follows: the occurrence of construc- 
tively independent behavior wiil be maxi- 
mized where nonconformity is (1) logically 
instrumental to task accomplishment, (2) 
phenomenally compatible with the mainten- 
ance of the individual's own system of 
motive and defense, and (3) where independ- 
ence is compatible as well with the con- 
ditions under which the group, in the process 
of social assessment, is willing to give favor- 
able consideration to the exceptional case. 
This is a psychologist’s way of making the 
self evident abstruse. In other words—if the 
individual is willing and able to be inde- 
pendent of the social norm; if what he does 
can, in the nature of his task, lead to its 
solution; and if others concerned will at least 
allow, and if need be, support his action— 
then independence is pat to occur and, fur- 
thermore, to be regarded as productive. 


Now all we have to do is identify the 
specific circumstances that will converge in 
time to bring about this happy combination 
of events! When, finally, an individual mem- 
ber does help a group to experience success, 
or relief, through his own independence of 
precedent, the effects of such behavior upon 
the on going life of a group or an organiza- 
tion can be to foster change in its habitual 
operating procedures, to institgate a shift in 
its norms, and eventually to modify even its 
social structure. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR THE GIFTED STUDENT 
Raymond A. Snyder 


Physical Education in an integral part of 
the total education program. As such, its 
objectives are consistent and in harmony 
with the objectives of all education. It is 
quite clear to educators that all individuals 
should be given equality of opportunity for 
their optimum development through educa- 
tion. As indicated by the Educational Policies 
Commission,’ “The general end of education 
in America at the present time is the fullest 
possible development of the individual .. .” 
It is inherent in this statement that all indi- 
viduals are given consideration, In America, 
freedom implies that responsibilities are 
placed upon all people and, therefore, all 
people must be educated. In addition to the 
characteristics of universality in American 
education, is the characteristic of diversity. 


In dealing with the gifted student it is 
necessary for the schools to recognize human 
diversities in meeting the needs of individu- 
als, as well as meeting the multiplicity of 
societal needs. To do this, all aspects of de- 
velopment are stressed including the mental, 
physical, emotional and social. It is a serious 
mistake when some educators and others 
feel that only the mental aspects should be 
developed at the expense of the other as- 
pects of personality. 


It is apparent in the characteristic of diver- 
sity that talents of all varieties are to be de- 
veloped when they are consistent wiih the 
objectives of the education program. The 
Educational Policies Commission® indicated 
“A society which strives to maintain high 
standards of living and culture needs de- 
veloped talents of every type.’ More em- 
phatically stated, “Our most critical need a 
decade hence, may be unknown teday. 
Rather we must prepare ourselves for a con- 
stant and growing demand for talents of all 
varieties, and must attempt to meet the spe- 
cific needs of the future by elevating the 
quality and quantity of talented individuals 
of all kinds.’’* 

Keeping in mind the concepts of univer- 
sality and diversity in American education, 
physical education is given its direction. 


There should be the same pursuit of excel- 
lence in physical education as in the other 
academic disciplines. The unique contribution 
of physical education is in the development 
of movement patterns for effective living} 
The pursuit of excellence in physical educa- 
tion, therefore, is related specifically to this 
unique contribution. Although other develop- 
ments, such as social and emotional are tak- 
ing place, the emphasis should be given to 
develop a superior quality of movement 
patterns} One cannot assume that inherited 
capacity is the sole ingredient in superior 
performance. Excellence is a product of 
learning, teaching, ability, motivation and 
even character. In the program of physical 
education, the moral values of equality can 
be achieved, and at the same time the ideal 
of excellence realized. A sound program of 
physical education so organized includes 
basic instruction, an intramural, and _ inter- 
cholastic or intercollegiate athletic program. 


BASIC INSTRUCTION FOR ALL STUDENTS 


The basic instruction program is arranged 
for all students, and is usually required by 
state law, or provided for by local school 
regulation. It is scheduled for both boys and 
girls, taking them where they are, and assist- 
ing them in becoming more efficient in move- 
ment skills and appreciations. Some 30 or 
more sport activities and various exercises 
are taught in the basic program, The em- 
phasis is upon instruction. Some play should 
take place to orient students to the whole 
game or sport, so that learning of the funda- 
mentals becomes more meaningful. In some 
cases this program has not been directed for 
the fullest possible development of the gifted 
student. Too much teaching is directed to the 
inferior, or the average, at the expense of 
time provided for the superior student. 


Classes should not exceed 25 students for 


effective instruction, and students should be 
classified on the basis of skill, upon emotion- 
al and physical maturity, and upon general 
health conditions. Homogeneous classifica- 
tion on the basis of motor ability is neces- 
sary. The gifted student in physical educa- 
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tion deserves the finest instruction, deserves 
to be accelerated to more advanced classes, 
and should be given special instruction. 
These students, gifted with superior bodies, 
outstanding motor educability and with a 
nervous facility for learning movement pat- 
terns, are the ones who will go on to set 
world records and represent their country in 
the Olympic games. 


While the students are learning the funda- 
mentals in the basic instruction program, 
both boys and girls are given opportunities 
to use their skills in game situations. This 
program, called intramurals, takes place 
“within the walls’ of the school and is volun- 
tary for the participants. It is a laboratory 
where students can try out their skills and 
enjoy game participation. The intramural pro- 
gram has been refined in some schools to 
provide for good leadership, officiating, sup- 
ervisory instructional services, sufficient time 
and adequate facilities and equipment. The 
gifted student, advanced from the standpoint 
of physical education, needs this experience 
before moving up to the interscholastic or 
intercollegiate athletic program. Teams and 
individuals should be classified carefully so 
that equal competition results which extends 
the effort of the participant. Although the 
values of this program are quite obvious 
there are still many junior and senior high 
schools without such a program. This pro- 
gram is necessary and essential to a sound 
physical education experience for the gifted 
student. For the academically gifted student 
without a high level of motor skills the intra- 
mural program provides competition at his 
level of skill ability. 


EXTRAMURAL SPORTS FOR THE PHYSICALLY GIFTED 


The third aspect of the program of physi- 
cal education is the extramural sports pro- 
gram. This program takes place when com- 
petition is provided for participants from two 
cr more schools, For boys and men it pro- 
vides a higher level of competition than 
found in intramurals and usually considered 
to be an extension of the intramural sports 
program. For girls and women, the extra- 
mural program includes a wide variety of 
sports and games usually found in the intra- 
mural program and is organized as play 
days, sports days, telegraphic meets, and in- 
formal invitational events. The extramural 
program, for both boys and girls, men and 


women, does not involve seasonal schedules, 
leagues, league championship contests, di- 
visional play-offs or other highly organized 
procedures. The purposes of the extramural 
program are identical with other aspects of 
physical education except that a social em- 
phasis is provided because a wider geo- 
graphical circle of students is created. This 
program was developed partially to avoid 
many of the undesirable pressures and prac- 
tices found in some of the highly organized 
interscholastic and intercollegiate athletic 
programs. For the academically gifted stu- 
dent, with average to good physical skills, 
this program .provides an outlet for compe- 
tition at his level and is replete with oppor- 
tunities for student planning, direction, and 
leadership. 


An extension of the extramural sports pro- 
gram is the program of interscholastic and 
intercollegiate athletics. It represents the ad- 
vanced course in physical education the 
same way the advanced courses in mathe- 
matics are arranged for superior students in 
mathematics. It is designed for the physically 
gifted student and represents the highest 
level of competition in physical education. 
The purposes of this program are consistent 
with the purposes of all physical education 
and should be arranged for both boys and 
girls, men and women. A regular schedule 
of activities is carried out in an organized 
league, with the results of each game count- 
ing toward a team’s standing and the de- 
claring of a champion. To some, this pro- 
gram is more interesting than the other as- 
pects of physical education because of the 
rivalry developed among schools and col- 
leges. 

As indicated earlier, talents of all varie- 
ties should be developed including the phy- 
sical, mental, emotional and social aspects 
of development. Until the advent of Sputnik, 
the interscholastic and intercollegiate ath- 
letic program was the only place in many 
schools where the gifted student was given 
his just consideration, The girls and women, 
in many places, moved away from this pro- 
gram to the more informal and less orga- 
nized types of competition. The skilled girl 
or woman, however, should be given the 
same advanced work as the skilled boy or 
man in physical education. In discussing the 
girls’ program Davies* indicates, 

“The high school student does not experi- 
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ence any advanced skills in either class in- 
struction or thru participation; the college 
major in physical education neither gets ad- 
vanced methods of instruction, nor does she 
have time to improve skill and knowledge 
thru participation; . .. We have been meet- 
ing the needs of the below average and 
average student, but we have neither chal- 
lenged, nor ever attempted to meet the 
needs of the advanced player thru partici- 
pation and competition.” 


It is believed by Green,” 


“There must be an expansion of this pro- 
gram to include a place for the highly skilled 
girl—where she may play with and against 
others of her skill level—if we are to be 
satisfied with a sports program that meets 
the needs of each girl who participates.” 


In the above quotations it is seen that 
more consideration will be given to the gift- 
ed student in physical education in the fu- 
ture. To avoid many of the problems of the 
interscholastic and intercollegiate athletic 
programs this phase of physical education 
must be kept under the control of education- 
al administrators and must follow the prin- 
ciple of integrity. When this is accomplished, 
a real place will be provided for the gifted 
student in physical education. Sound edu- 
cational principles should be followed as in- 
dicated in a nationa! report on standards for 
girls. It states, “A school may consider ar- 
ranging interscholastic competition provided 
the rest of the program is not jeopardized 
and the conditions listed under the extramur- 
al form of competition above are met."’® The 
same principles are applicable to the pro- 
gram of athletics for boys and men, 


In conclusion, there is a place in the phy- 
sical education program for the academi- 
cally as well as the physically gifted stu- 
dent. Every school and college should evalu- 
ate its physical education program carefully 
to judge its effectiveness for all students. In 
physical education the standard of univer- 
sality as well as the standard of diversity 
can be achieved. The pursuit of excellence is 
a worthwhile endeavor in all areas of edu- 
cation. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR GIFTED CHILDREN RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE 
EXTENSION AND REVISION OF THE NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION 
ACT OF 1958 


PREPARED IN RESPONSE TO A REQUEST FROM 
THE LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE OF THE 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, WASHINGTON, 0D.C., 
NOVEMBER, 1960. 


1. That Child Study Centers be established 
for the continued counseling and guidance 
of gifted children and their parents, begin- 
ning with the preschool child. Many parents 
are reluctant to have the child regarded as 
gifted, even after he has been so identified. 
Counseling Centers cannot only provide fol- 
low-up reporting on the progress of the gift- 
ed, but may also serve to reassure and edu- 
cate the parent concerning the most desir- 
able means of stimulating and guiding this 
child. 


2. That Guidance Institutes under the 
NDEA for the Academically Talented be en- 
couraged, and if possible, required to in- 
clude a course similar in title to “The Edu- 
cation and Psychology of the Gifted." Perus- 
al of a number of curricula of Guidance In- 
stitutes currently held on university campuses 
reveals excellent provision for training guid- 
ance persons in keeping with the method- 
ology of the past, but appears to provide 
little which might be interpreted as giving 
special emphasis or focus on the gifted. 
(Title Y). 


3. That more scholarships be 
made available and extended to 
provision for: 


currently 
include 


a. Maintenance and tuition for needy 
gifted at the high school level, as 
well as the college level. 


b. Assistance to these talented in the 
literary, musical and visual arts, since 
neglecting to recognize this group not 
only denies the importance of these 
cultural areas, but tends to deflect 
the interests of those talented here 
into other areas. Neglect of any 
areas of which man is capable, im- 
pairs the total culture. 


c. Aid to high school age youth selected 
to attend National Science Founda- 
tion Summer or similar programs, but 
unable to attend because of inade- 
quate finances to supply clothing, 
transportation, or other sustinence for 
themselves or their families. 


4. That a concerted effort be made to 
alert all teachers to the possible existence of 
the gifted in their classes since these chil- 
dren may be found anywhere, by the estab- 
lishment of: 


a. Workshops on the Psychology and 
Education of the Gifted for teachers 
at all levels on a scholarship plus 
subsistence basis similar to those of 
the guidance institutes. 


b. Traveling libraries of significant 
books and pamphlets on the educa- 
tion and psychology of the gifted 
similar to those on science available 
to schools, possibly with the National 
Association of Gifted Children func- 
tioning as the cooperating agency, 
as the case with the American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science 
as the organization making the books 
on science available to requesting 
schools. 


5. That a need exists for a unified national 
organization interested in the gifted and 
talented which includes both lay and pro- 
fessional persons concerned with the child 
at the preschool level as well as the elemen- 
tary, high school and college level. 


6. That consideration be given the means 
of changing the existing image of the aca- 
demically talented and gifted from the de- 
rogatory “egg head” to a concept which 
implies the precious, such as “diamond 
head.” Possibly visual and auditory media 
and/or TV might be utilized to help produce 
a national climate or environment which will 
become conducive to the highest produc- 
tivity of the gifted. 
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STATEMENT RE THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR GIFTED CHILDREN COVER- 
ING ITS PURPOSE, NATURE, NUMBER OF MEMBERSHIP, AND SOURCE OF 
RECOMMENDATIONS, PREPARED FOR THE LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The National Association for Gifted Chil- 
dren was organized in 1954 for the purpose 
of stimulating interest in the identification, 
education and motivation of gifted children. 
Charter members were psychologists, school 
administrators, counselors and teachers. Cur- 
rent membership which covers all states of 
the U. S. A. numbers about 1200 Persons, plus 


TO THE NDEA RECOMMENDATIONS. 


October 31, 1960 
National Association for Gifted Children, 
409 Clinton Springs, Cincinnati 17, Ohio. 
Dear Sirs: 

In response to a request from a congres- 
sional subcommittee, the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service is preparing a report on the 
Operation of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958. This report may be pub- 
lished by the subcommittee. 

One part of the report will deal with the 
views and recommendations of various orga- 
nizations and agencies concerning amend- 
ment and extension of the Act. On behalf of 
the subcommittee we invite you to supply for 
use in the preparation of our report: 

(1) A copy of the latest resolution, policy 
statement or other expression of position or 
proposal by or from your organization con- 
cerning amendment or extension of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act in general, or 
preferably with respect to particular titles 
of the Act. 

(2) A brief statement describing your or- 
ganization, stating its purpose, giving the 
nature and number of its membership, and 
indicating the specific source within the 
organization of the above resolution or other 
expression of position. 

Your cooperation in supplying this infor- 
mation will be highly appreciated. For incor- 
poration in the report the information will be 
needed not later than November 15. 

Please address your reply to Charles A. 
Quattlebaum, Specialist in Education, Legis- 
lative Reference Service, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Sincerely yours, 
Hugh L. Elsbree, Dir. Leg. Service 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 
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SOME CORRESPONDENCE OF INTEREST RELATING 


eight chapters. Approximately ten percent of 
the membership are interested lay persons 
and parents, the remaining ninety per cent 
are professional persons concerned with the 
education of the gifted. 

In order to arrive at the enclosed recom- 
mendations, NAGC Board members and 
Sonpter ? Presidents were contacted. 


gree es 12, 1960 
Mr. Charles A. Quattlebaum, 
Specialist in Education, Leg. Ref. Serv. 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 
Dear Sir: 

We are pleased to provide the enclosed 
recommendations for your consideration in 
preparing the report for the congressional 
subcommittee on the National Defense Edvu- 
cation Act of 1958. 

We should appreciate your letting us 
know: the names and addresses of the con- 
gressional subcommittee; what other organ- 
izations you also contacted; if a copy of final 
recommendations will be forwarded to this 
office; what is the next procedure after pre- 
sentation of these findings; will there be a 
hearing; and will it be possible for the NAGC 
to participate in this hearing? 

We look forward to your cooperation. 


Sincerely yours, 
Ann F. Isaacs, Exec. Director, The National 
Association for Gifted Children. 

DID YOU PERSONALLY TAKE ADVANTAGE OF ITS 
PROVISIONS? 

DID YOUR SCHOOL UTILIZE THE OPPORTUNITY TO 
IMPLEMENT AVAILABLE RESOURCES FOR THE TEACH. 
ING OF SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS AND FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE? 

Since it is quite likely that there may be 
additional discussion of the ways in which 
the National Defense Education Act may be 
modified in order that its provisions may be 
maximally applied, the following correspon- 
dence is presented for the consideration of 
the NAGC membership. It is hoped that ad- 
ditional suggestions or recommendations that 
are visualized as essential will be forwarded 
to NAGC Headquarters. These may then be 
included in further communications with 
Washington that may be carried on in refer- 
ence tothe Act. 
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EDITORIAL 


We should like to share with you our future 
plans, to give increased attention to the 
gifted who are creative. For many years we 
have been interested in creativity and have 
eagerly pursued the topic, off and on, only 
to be disappointed. Now deeper, more re- 
vealing insights seemed far in the distance. 
Repeatedly, we set the search aside. Now 
for the first time, there are a number of re- 
searchers who are contributing information 
which may lead to a “break through” in this 
area (see the work of Torrence, Taylor, Get- 
zels and Jackson in the “You Will Want To 
Read” columns of this and other issues). 


Why is this so important to those of us 
interested in the gifted? We wish to propose 
the hypothesis that it is the creative ones who 
are most misunderstood, or least understood. 
Those who are only acedemically talented, 
who achieve by sheer dint of application 
are more tolerated by the less gifted with 
the cavalier feeling (though possibly a ra- 
tionalization), that if such were the goal, 
pouring over ones books could produce sim- 
ilar results. 


With creative persons however, this is not 
the case. Their insights, ideas, discoveries, 
and inventions are more divergent from the 
norm, thus are more likely to be less tolerated, 
looked upon with suspicion, disdain, scorn, 
derision, and jealousy. Theirs is often a lonely 
life, with the result that in some cases, when 
acceptance is accorded them they dissipate 
their creative talents in the effort to earn 
continued group approval. 


This in part answers the dichtomous prob- 
lem which has long been perplexing. Why 
do so many studies of the gifted reveal that 
as a group they are better adjusted, more 
sought out for friendship, and happier than 
the average? In contrast, why do we con- 
stantly hear about the gifted child who is 
the isolate, rather than the star, the rejected 
one, the child whom the group seems to go 
out of its way to shower with unkindness? 
The answer appears to reside in the results 
of information reaching us which differen- 
tiates the creative from the non creative 
among the gifted. Possibly, it is the creative 
among the gifted who experience greatest 


difficulty in gaining acceptance. 


Though statistics are available on the in- 
cidence of giftedness in the general popula- 
tion, research has yet to provide this data 
for the creative. Apparently, they are but a 
segment of the total gifted group. 


This Quarterly calls attention to several 
articles of interest relating to creativity. Forth- 
coming issues will devote more space to this 
most important topic. The special articles, 
Dr. Snyder's on physical education for the 
gifted, Dr. Durr’s on characteristics of the 
Gifted and Dr. Pepinsky's on Productive Non 
Conformity are all unusually fine. 


We feel this past year has yielded signifi- 
cant growth for the Q, we hope our readers 
agree. Many of you have often indicated the 
desire for a larger publication. We need your 
continued support to make this additional 
progress possible. Some of our most inter- 
ested and oldest members have paid dues 
tardily. Some have become so tardy that a 
two to three year payment is needed when 
they do catch up. With increased costs, and 
our earnest endeavors to hold the line on 
dues, we beg that you will all help by bring- 
ing your membership up to date, as promptly 
as possible. You can help further by becom- 
ing a LIFE member, getting at least one new 
member for the organization, requesting 
your libraries to subscribe and encouraging 
your school system to join on a group mem- 
bership basis. 


We wish to thank you for your response 
to the recent Readers’ Survey. Your prefer- 
ence for features in the Q included the fol- 
lowing items in this order: first, special 
articles; second, editorial comments; third, 
Parents’ Page; fourth, Notes and News and 
Book Reviews; fifth, You Will Want To Read, 
and President's Message; sixth, Teacher's 
Feature; seventh, Announcements; and eighth, 
Coming Soon. Though a majority indicated 
a preference for diversification, some thought 
issues of the Q devoted to a single field or 
topic of concentration would prove of inter- 
est. To the best of our ability we shall attempt 
to follow through on your suggestions and 
recommendations. 


A.F.I. 
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Hamilton, N. K. “Attitudes Toward Special 
Education Programs for the Gifted,"’ Excep- 


tional Children, 27 (November, 1960), 147- 


50+. Reports on the opinions and attitudes 
of parents, teachers and pupils in Portland 
Public Schools. While a great majority 
favored such groups, labeling these classes 
as such was opposed. Concealing the popu- 
lation served was found more desirable. 

Packard, V. Do Your Dreams Match Your 
Talents? Chicago, Ill.: Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 1960. 43 p. Intended for the gifted 
child who needs to improve his immediate 
planning, achievement and long range goals. 

Passow, A. H. ‘Accelerating the Academi- 
cally Talented,” N. E. A. Journal. 49 (April, 
1960), 22-3. Insightfully and lucidly discusses 
pros and cons of acceleration. 

Rieger, A. “Who are the Gifted? What 
Are They Like?’ Clearing House, 34 (Septem- 
ber, 1959), 45-48. Points out gifted have 
problems in social relations, in communicat- 
ing with his peer group, and being bored 
with his companions. Contends many adults 
fear the gifted child, whether they admit or 
not. Wishing not to be overshadowed, they 
may place obstacles in his path to prevent 
the development of his gifts. 


Saylor, G. “If Your Child Has Academic 
Talent,’ National Parent Teacher, 54 


(January, 1960), 7-9. Suggests that parents 
of gifted, to develop their gifts can: admire 
them, indicate interest in Pulitzer prize win- 
ners as well as World Series, provide ample 
reading, discussion trips and space in the 
home to develop their hobbies, set the ex- 
ample and enjoy him, that he may “remem- 
ber his childhood with gladness and grati- 
tude’. 
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Science for the Academically y_ Talented. 

Washington, D. C. N. E. A., 1959. 63 p. 
Consideration is given the 





identification, 
content of the science program, character- 
istics of the teacher and overall factors in 
the teaching of science to the academically 
talented. 


Scofield, R. ‘A Creative Climate,"’ Educa- 
tional Leadership, 18 (October, 1960) $74. 


Asserts the creative pupil feels free to try 
new ideas. A permissive, non threatening 
environment in which the teacher also feels 
free is desirable. 

Shertzer, Bruce, Ed. Working with Superior 
Students: Theories and Practices. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, Inc. 1960. 370 
pp. A valuable reference work for schools 
and communities who are in the process of 
beginning a new program, or evaluating 
existing ones. Not only is there an overview 
of the problems in general provided, specific 
talent areas such as art and music are 
touched upon as well. 

Sister Josephina. ‘Survey of the Research 
Related to the Reading Ability of the 
Gifted,’ Journal of Educational Research, 53 


(February, 1960), 237-9. Though gifted differ 
significantly from the average, a comparison 
of the actual reading level with the expected 
revealed more retardation than in average 
groups. 

Strang, R. M. Helping Your Gifted Child. 


New York, New York: E. P, Dutton and Co., 














1960. 320 p. Intended for parents as well as. 


others interested in the gifted. Attention is 
focused on all ages from the preschool to 
the adolescent. Of special interest is a 
reading list for gifted boys and girls. 


Taylor, C. W. “The Creative Individual: A 
New Portrait in Giftedness,"’ Educational 


Leadership, 18 (October, 1960), 7-12. Notes 


that group behaviors try to reduce the effec- 
tiveness of those who threaten the existing 
situation by developing sanctions against 
the gifted person. 

Torrence, E. P. “Creative Thinking Through 
the Language Arts,"’ Educational Leadership, 
18 (October, 1960) 13-18. Suggests creative 
thinking may be developed in three ways: 
helping children see the value of their own 
ideas; planning activities which provide op- 
portunity to practice creative thinking; and 
rewards for creative thinking. 
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There has been considerable critical com- 
ment on the attitudes of “lay persons’ by 
people in the professional education field in 
the past year or two. Some of it has been 
merited, and some, we think, has been un- 
justified. Conscientious and observant par- 
ents, the kind we like to believe are readers 
of this column and contributors to it, seem 
very nearly unanimous in believing that par- 
ents and other “lay observers’ are frequent- 
ly able to discern the effects of teaching 
upon their children. 

Many of them feel that there is no neces- 
sary correlation between formal education, 
in the sense of meeting technical certifica- 
tion requirements, and good teaching. A 
good many would actually prefer to have 
their children taught by teachers holding de- 
grees in content subjects than by those with 
credentials certifying that they have obtain- 
ed a certain number of credits in method- 
ology, where necessity requires a choice 
between the one and the other. 

Most parents, we think, are able to recog- 
nize the fact that not all children respond 
equally to individual teachers of great force 
and character, any more than these same 
children respond equally to professional 
people of competence such as doctors, 
dentists, musicians and artists. 

Most of us feel that we are capable of 
sensing unhappiness, frustration, and dis- 
equilibrium when the reasonable needs of 


our school children are not being met in the 
school environment. We may .not always be 
able to put our fingers on the sources of 
irritation and disintegration, but we know 
they exist. Conversely, we feel quite strongly 
that we can recognize signs of good equili- 
brium in mental and emotional health in our 
children. 


As a general rule, teachers and school ad- 
ministrators have nothing to fear from us, as 
parents or ‘lay persons’ when our children 
come home from school radiating a confi- 
dence born of achievement, displaying a 
sense of fulfillment, reflecting in their con- 
duct a trust in being understood and treated 
fairly, and evidencing assurance that they 
will receive merited recognition as individ- 
vals. Human nature being what it is, the 
teacher or teachers responsible may not re- 
ceive the degree of public recognition and 
gratitude he or she deserves, but there will 
be no “interference with the carrying out 
of any program which achieves such results. 


This so-called “interference” comes about 
when parents discern in their children an ab- 
sence of the positive factors we have men- 
tioned. We are then moved to make some 
investigations of our own with respect to the 
teachers with whom our children are coming 
into contact. These investigations are seldom 
limited to ascertaining beyond peradventure 
whether a given person has been “certified” 
or not. We want to know what adverse fac- 
tors in the lives of the teachers may be af- 
fecting our children to their detriment. Is the 
teacher emotionally and physically a healthy 
person? How long has it been since the 
teacher has had a physical examination, and 
what was the result? Is the teacher under 
unusual pressures at home, and, if so, are 
they of a passing or of a long term nature? 
What, if any, steps are taken annually by 
the school administration to ascertain the 
physical and emotional fitness of the teacher? 
Did the school administration merely “line 
up the bodies’’ when the time for contract 
signing came around, or was an earnest 
effort made to suit the teacher both to the 
subjects taught and to the degree of maturi- 
ty of the children with whom he or she would 
be in contact? If the effort has been made, 
what has gone wrong, and what remedies 
are available, both to the school administra- 
tion and to the parents and children af- 
fected? 
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In the process of making such inquiries, we 
sometimes find ourselves inquiring wryly 
whether the teachers have been tested half 
as thoroughly as the children!!! Psychological 
and physical problems of the children re- 
ceive much attention, in today's schools— 
reports we may be sure we will get, where 
the children are concerned. But what parent 
ever received a report of the same nature 
with respect to the teachers to whom he 
entrusts his children so many hours a day? 
Yet a single teacher with an active physical 
or emotional illness can spread contagion, 
misery and frustration through forty families 
like wildfire—and it is hard—oh so very 
hard indeed—to locate suitable ‘firefighting 
equipment’ and get it mobilized into action. 


It is at this point that some parents have 
felt many professional educators were too 
quick to jump to the conclusion they were 
“interfering and too quick with critical per- 
sonal comment rather than an understanding, 
dispassionate ear. Especially this has often 
been so in the instances of parents of ‘gifted 
children” and it is perhaps not surprising 
they are often quickest to seek facts with 
respect to unhealthy situations. To the de- 
gree that these children are highly sensitive 
or exceptionally creative, they may give in- 
dications of malaise more rapidly than aver- 
age children. To the degree that their reach 
may exceed their grasp, they are often 
quickest to trip over handicaps, and are 
more upset by failure of accomplishment 
either on the parts of themselves or of those 
entrusted with their supervision in school. It 
takes time to make a philosopher out of any 
child, and takes perhaps longer in the in- 
stance of the ‘gifted’ because they make 
such large and varied cemands on their en- 
vironment. 


To sum up the matter, many of us feel 
there is much to be done to open up efficient 
channels of communication between profes- 
sional educators, both administrators and 
teachers, on the one hand, and parents and 
other “lay persons,’ such as pediatricians 
and ministers, on the other. The presently 
available channels seem to some of us to 
be inadequate. We would like to explore the 
possibility of finding new and more creative 
ones. We would like to help to maintain a 
continuous interflow of helpful information, 
toward the end of finding more common 
ground, more agreement, and more compre- 
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hension of each other's needs and motiva- 
tions. 

To that end, then, let both parents and 
school people henceforth be more generous 
in spirit toward each other than has some- 
times been true of the past, and let us all 
make an enlarged and deepened effort to 
meet eachother's minds and aspirations. 


A REPLY TO THE PARENTS OF “‘CLIFF,"’ THE GIFTED 
8-YR. OLD BOY. TO SKIP OR NOT TO SKIP. 

| cannot offer advice because this is a 
question which must be decided on an in- 
dividual basis after weighing all the pros 
and cons, However, sometimes it helps to 
hear of the experience of others in similar 
situations and, with this in mind, | offer our 
experience. 


Our boy's first grade teacher discussed 
with me the possibility that he might have 
to be moved up to second grade and after 
a brief conference we decided he was still 
too shy, sensitive and immature and we kept 
him in first. He developed self-confidence as 
the year went on and seemed to mature 
considerably. 


Shortly after school started his second 
year the question came up again. This time 
we went into it very thoroughly with tests 
by a clinical psychologist and several con- 
ferences. We weighed the advantages (aca- 
demic stimulation—he was getting bored) 
against the disadvantages (he would be 
placed with his older sister which would not 
be easy for either of them—he was a very 
poor athlete although quite tall) and de- 
cided to accelerate him—with the help of 
superb teachers, he made the skip with al- 
most no difficulty. He and his sister are both 
in fourth grade in the same room under an- 
other outstanding teacher and both are 
doing beautifully. (He is 8'/. now). 

We are very happy with our decision. We 
were further encouraged by a report releas- 
ed last year by Dr. Tecman’s associates that 
the disadvantages of acceleration were 
sometimes exaggerated. We feel we made 
the right choice, though our difficulties might 
have been considerable without the splendid 
help and support we received from our 
principal and teachers. | hope our story may 
help you. 





Ed. Note: The author has requested that she remain 
anonymous. See also this issue YOU WILL WANT TO 
READ. 
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Notes and News 


CYC ROOF XN IX ND 


IN ILLINOIS 


Mr. Wallace B. Blace, Vice President and 
Director of Sales announces a fine new line 
elementary teaching aids has just been an- 
nounced by The Children's Press. Under IVES, 
International Visual Education Service Inc. 
Pictorial poster maps of the states, beauti- 
fully illustrated and informative as well as 
portfolios of the American Presidents are 
available at moderate costs. Write to: Chil- 
dren's Press, Jackson Blvd. and Racine Ave., 
Chicago 7, Ill. 


IN MAINE 


More than 120 persons attended a confer- 
ence on the gifted, sponsored by the State 
Dept. of Education, Mrs. Bertha W. Carter, 
of the department organized the meeting 
which was held in September. A. Harry Pas- 
sow was the consultant. 


IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Porter Sargent Publisher, 11 Beacon St., 
Boston, will soon be releasing a directory of 
schools for the gifted. 


” . * 
IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Teachers who are interested in interning in 
the Advanced Studies Program, St. Paul's 
School are invited to contact the Director: 
R. Philip Hugny, Concord. For the first time, 
this coming summer, the program will admit 
girls. 


IN NEW MEXICO 


Mrs. Bessie Lee Norris, Principal of the 
Mark Twain Elementary School spearheaded 
the organization of Gifted Child Study 


Group, an NAGC Chapter. They met for 
more than a dozen meetings the past school 
year, 


* x - 


IN NEW YORK 


A NEW CONSULTANT SERVICE FOR 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES has been orga- 
nized, Interested persons are invited to con- 


tact Educational Research Services, Inc., 124 
E. 40th St., N.Y. 16. 


* * * 


IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Dr. C. D. Killian, Chairman of the Com- 
mission to Study the Public School Education 
of Exceptionally Talented Children and Dr. 
C. D, Carter have developed a new series 
of booklets. These cover elementary school 
programs and include Spanish. 


* . + 


IN OHIO 


The Cincinnati Chapter of NAGC held its 
annual meeting jointly with the Southwestern 
Teachers Association at the Cincinnati Art 
Museum, in October. Mr. Robert Neill, Super- 
visor of the Advanced Program of Jefferson 
County Schools, Louisville spoke. His topic 
was ‘An Orientation for Teachers of Gifted 
Children.” 


Thomas M. Stephens has been named Sup- 
ervisor of Gifted Programs, for the state of 
Ohio, Department of Education, Columbus. 


. * a 


IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 


A new bulletin from the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation is being prepared by L. Miller, and 
F. L. Sievers. It will deal with guidance for 
the gifted underachiever. 


Dr. Virgil Rogers, Dean of the School of 
Education, Syracuse University, will lead the 
National Education Association travel group 
to Russia, departing July, 1961. 
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| PRIZE WINNING ESSAY IN NAGC SIXTH ANNUAL ESSAY CONTEST 


“ 





FREEDOM AND ACCEPTANCE FOR THE GIFTED 
Phillys D. Krug 


Freedom for the gifted? That sounds like a 
battle cry to me. And it is a battle | would 
be glad to fight, if anyone will join me. For 
they are not free, you know. The gifted are 
sentenced to a chain gang. Six to eight years 
to be served in the lockstep of our elemen- 
tary school system. And there is not much 
they can do about it. They have to go to 
school. 

In our city there is no special school for 
superior children (we have an over-crowded 
one for the retarded). There are no special 
classes for the many boys and girls able to 
progress faster than the average child, not 
in math, not in science, not in a foreign 
language. Yes, there are enrichment pro- 
grams carried out in individual class rooms 
by teachers unable to ignore the imperative 
needs of these children. There are private 
schools which try to increase the extent and 
the quality of the education they offer to 
those who can profit by it (and can afford it). 
The trend now among principals and super- 
visors is toward extra instruction in science 
and tentative trial classes in a foreign 
language. 

But in the ordinary class room, the teach- 
ing program is geared to the average child, 
to his moderate ability to learn, to his speed 
—<and this must be so. Still, it does penalize 
the gifted child, it does hold him to a me- 
dium rate of instruction, geared far below his 
‘own natural rate of development. To be 
gifted implies an ability to learn quickly, to 
remember easily, to understand clearly with 
a minimum of explanation. A superior mind 
is like a larger sponge, it is able to absorb 
a much greater quantity of material. And if 
it is given enough to saturate it, it may return 
it in a creative way. If we are going to 
expect something above the ordinary from 
our talented children, we must logically give 
them an abundance of material with which 
to work and from which to create their own 
individual contribution. 

Instead, in the ordinary classroom, we 
give them repetition and drill and needless 
reiteration of the same concepts. An un- 
usuc!ly bright child who learns to read in the 
first. few months of the first grade and by 


mid-term is reading at a much higher level 
than most pupils, is still confined to the same 
primers and readers as the class, is still 
forced to listen while the others struggle with 
words he never misses, is still subjected to 
word drills on words he knows and cannot 
learn again, regardless of the fact that he 
is capable of proceeding at a rapid rate 
through first grade work and on to more 
difficult reading with more complicated 
words. In the second grade, he is given a 
comprehensive review of all the number 
combinations taught in the first grade, even 
though, being exceptional, he knew very 
well how to count and add and subtract 
simple combinations up to ten before he 
even entered school. If you think this is a 
waste of time, consider the verbal minded 
third grader who spelled correctly to his 
parent the twelve words he was given for 
homework before he wrote them each five 
times. 

Why are we doing this to our gifted chil- 
dren? Why are we forcing them to confine 
their efforts to average school work, to ex- 
pend their energy learning and re-learning 
the ordinary work, to waste their time in class 
listening to repeated instruction in concepts 
they have already grasped and long-since 
mastered? 

Is it because we do not know that they 
are gifted? In this modern educational world 
of intelligence tests; achievement tests, and 
national norms, there is no excuse for not 
being aware of the unusual endowments of 
our top ten percent of pupils. 

Is it because we do not care if they are 
gifted? This is hard to believe in a country 
which is crying for future engineers and 
scientists to man our efforts to achieve 
equality or dominance in the space age. And 
perhaps more important than technical man- 
power is the need for the educated minds of 
statesmen to guide our great nation in the 
constantly accelerated struggle to achieve, 
not dominance, but existence—in peace and 
freedom. 

We are lulled into lethargy by the com- 
mon belief that “the smart ones will take 
care of themselves’. It is possible that they 





Mrs. Krug is a parent and former first grade teacher: 
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will, if they are not smothered in the ele- 
mentary grades. We need special classes for 
our gifted, we need an accelerated program 
for our swifter learners, we need extra 
instruction in math and science—in the first 
six grades! We need someone who cares to 
take up the battle for these specially en- 
dowed children, to free them from the dull 
routine of their forced attendance in classes 
far beneath their natural potential, to give 
them the opportunity to develop in the won- 
derful maner in which God intended them. 
We have been given these children with ex- 
ceptional mental equipment to meet our 
need for men of extraordinary calibre who 
will work for us in a superior way, but in 
order to do this, the children must be given 
a much finer, more intensive, yet broader, 
education, and it is our obligation to pro- 
vide it. 


So if anyone cares to raise the battle cry, 
“Freedom for the gifted’, count on me to be 
first to march in the ranks. 
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_PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


As this Quarterly goes to press, we are 
receiving wide publicity in the pages of Time 
and the N.Y. Times (Sunday). | hope this is 
predictive of things to come for NAGC in 
the new year. | should like to take this oppor- 
tunity to wish all friends and members of 
NAGC a healthy, happy prosperous new 
year. | look forward to meeting you at the 
coming annual convention at the Henry Hud- 
son Hotel, New York City, this April 19-22, 
1961. Please note the change of dates and 
plan now to attend. 


Cordially, 
Victor Goertzel, Ph. D., President 
The National Association 


for Gifted Children 
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ADVANCE REGISTRATION 


| We invite your advance registration for the coming convention in New York City, April 
19-22, 1961. Advance registration will be $8.50 to members, $10.50 non members. Regis- 
| tration at the convention $10.00 to members, $12.50 for non members. 


NAGC Convention Chairman 
| 409 Clinton Springs Avenue 
Cincinnati 17, Ohio 


| Name__ 


SR ee ae 





Street 


| Amount enclosed (Please check) [ } 








City 


$8.50 registration 


membership 











_ SUMMER PROGRAMS AND PLANS 
_ OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


We beg your cooperation in connection 
with the coming issue of THE GIFTED CHILD 
QUARTERLY. This Spring number will list all 
course offerings and workshops on the gifted 
for the Summer. Please help us by forwarding 
your courses, dates, credits and titles of 
courses, A special rate of 25% discount will 
be accorded all schools who wish to adver- 
tise their conferences, workshops and courses. 


Please let us hear from you by February 1, 
1961. 








PLAN TO ATTEND 
THE 8th ANNUAL 
NAGC 
CONVENTION 


NEW YORK CITY 


HENRY HUDSON 
HOTEL 


APRIL 19-22, 1961 
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Michigan State Univ _— 
Kast Lansing, Michiga 
9-59 5 fax 





WHAT NAGC DOES 


Provides articles and reprints, and publishes the QUARTERLY. 
Gives program assistance to all interested groups. 

Plans National Conventions. 

Helps subsidize programs at all levels. 

Encourages research. 

. Sponsors an annual essay contest to stimulate interest in the gifted. 
Serves as a clearing house. 

Keeps abreast of current programs, practices and research findings. 
Helps schools get started on their programs. 

Aids parents of gifted. 
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FOR A BRIGHTER WORLD TOMORROW, LET US AID GIFTED CHILDREN 
IDENTIFY, DEVELOP AND WISELY USE THEIR TALENTS TODAY 
JOIN NAGC 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR GIFTED CHILDREN 
409 Clinton Springs Avenue Cincinnati 17, Ohio 


a ae ee 


ee ee ae ____.Telephone Number. 


Home Address teeta : oe 
Street City Zone State 


School, Business or Profession. 


We welcome you as: 


AN INDIVIDUAL A GROUP 


: $5 a Regular Member —_.$25 a Regular Member 
___._.$10 a Contributing Member $100 a Contributing Member 
______$25 a Sustaining Member $500 a Sustaining Member 
_______$100 a Life Member _—--$1000 a Patron 





